INVENTIONS  AND   DISCOVERIES

was a perfected development; the invention consisted in the
discovery of metal alloy suited for making, letters strong enough
to stand the force of the press. It was facilitated by the use of
rag paper, which was necessary in order to produce sufficient
material for printing purposes. The invention took place in
Germany and was brought to France by German workmen,
chiefly from Mainz, who settled at Lyons, the chief centre for
printed books in the sixteenth century.

The results of printing were profound and lasting. It made
it possible to produce and circulate copies of books and pamphlets
in unlimited numbers. It greatly facilitated the study of the writers
of antiquity and of the Holy Scriptures, upon which scholars and
theologians were working. It made reading, which had hitherto
remained the privilege of the clergy, possible for the laity, thus
making a knowledge of the sacred books and the works of anti-
quity accessible to them in the guise of French translations. It
revolutionized the conditions of intellectual life for both intellectual
workers and the mass of the nation. In future the French could
be initiated into religious controversies, and even into political
agitation, through polemical works and pamphlets hawked by
itinerant pedlars.

The discovery by Portuguese and Italian sailors of the sea routes
to India and America produced no immediate effect upon France.
The European settlements in America, Asia, and Oceania were
still a domain of the kings of Spain and Portugal; the expeditions
to North America made on behalf of Francis I by the Italian
Verrazano and the Frenchman Gartier produced no practical
results. The revolution in the great trade-routes, which had
shifted from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, benefited none
but foreign ports such as Seville, Lisbon, and Antwerp. Two
centuries elapsed before the new plants discovered in America
and Asia - such as maize, the potato, tobacco, quinine, coffee,
and cocoa - began to be cultivated or consumed in France.

The direct effect of these discoveries upon the French was not
felt in the material sphere, but affected their ideas and sentiments.
Their horizon, which had hitherto been bounded by Europe,
northern Africa, and the west of Asia, increased till it embraced
the world, and they began to have an accurate idea of the size
of the earth. Descriptions of savage peoples, and of the ancient